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Prof. Sushil Kumar Saxena 


This study is no mere homage. It is a serious, though modest essay to 
determine what exactly we have lost in the death of Ustad Ameer Khan on 
February .13, this year. 


My first thought is that the Ustad was an artist of singular courage. It 
is today common to criticise listeners. They are not eligible, we protest, 
to receive good music. Now this may be generally true. But I wonder if it is 
proper to blame the listeners alone. What they learn to like is determined by 
what is offered to them ; and the latter is, in the main, musicians’ own choice. 
They do not only cater for, but generate and fashion taste. 


1. Popular Practice 


Consider, in this context, the practice of our very best artists. The instru- 
mentalists, barring one or two, regale audiences not so much with composition- 
al excellence and propriety of vilambit playing as by resorting to bouts of 
rhythmic rivalry with the drummer, specially in quicker playing where struc- 
ture and svara are both often sacrificed for excessive speed; and where 
listeners who applaud are only happily excited. Vocalists too resort to 
devices that reveal lack of faith in the purely classical, and in the aesthetic 
as distinguished from the merely euphonious. A very common artifice is 
the use of drut taans that often seem to stampede. The akara, here, often 
grows ungainly; sweetness and symmetry both almost disappear; and what 
remains to excite and impress us is sheer vocal acrobatics. Shrieking or 
crooning at higher notes in the taar is another common source of popular 
appeal. Other musicians, who have better sense, rely on thumri for eliciting 
applause. Then, there are some who crowd the bandish’ with words of 
likeable import — a practice which directly negates a basic requirement of 
vilambit singing: I mean, the breathing self-expansion of a ‘sthayi’ on the 
inside. 
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I. ANALYSIS OF ART 


2. Ameer Khan’s uniqueness 

Ameer Khan was different; and, in this difference, solitary. I must mention 
in this context his absolute indifference, while singing, to the reactions of the 
audience. He would here heed only his music, and his own conception of it. 
Our response, or the lack of it, had just no effect on him — at least not visibly. 
When successful, his music could certainly move us deeply. But he never 
seemed to make a conscious endeavour to please the audience. This I regard 
as the hall-mark of a very great artist — of absolute commitment to music, 
as distinguished from that abject pining for popularity to which most of our 
best Hindustani musicians are today so subject; and of utter faith in classical 
values. 


Ameer Khan faced audiences majestically — with his music alone, and. with 
pure classicality. He never expected the drummer to embellish his singing. 
All that he needed was a reposeful theka, as a canvas for artistry of ingrowth 
and arabesque. And though he often sang sthayis of devotional text, did 
verbal meaning ever seem to overtop the fabric of his gayaki, the beauteous 
details of his manner and the mellowness of svara? We must answer in the 
negative.’ 


It is true that the Ustad would take special care to sing a tarana-antara 
in open ‘akara’; and that — as in the case of his Jalit tarana employing the 
words, dar a jane mun — he would often try to invest mnemonic syllables 
with a tissue of meaning.? Yet, I repeat, the distinctive effect of his singing 
never seemed to issue mainly from the meaning of words. The way of rendering 
would always be paramount. To illustrate, and this is something which might 
have struck the more knowledgeable, the effect of the Persian couplet of 
Hafiz — in Ameer Khan’s well-known ‘suha’ tarana — was certainly heighten- 
ed, if not actually outweighed, by the nimble ‘aan following the couplet, 
emanating offbeat and proceeding in a subdued voice, so that the pattern would 
seem quicker than it in truth was. 


3. The question of thumri 

As for ‘thumris’, it is not that Ameer Khan could not manage them. He 
would often sing them to his pupils at home; and with immaculate effect. 
His pupil, Pandit Amar Nath — who is thoroughly imbued with the temper 
of the Ustad — fondly recalls the delightful ease of the master while singing 
the ‘bhairavi’ compositions; chailwa ne mari katar. Yet no one, as we know, 
speaks of Ameer Khan’s thumris. The reason simply is that he was convinced 





1, From here onwards, I am generally, and quite heavily indebted to Pandit Amar Nath 
for supplying information about Ustad Ameer Khan’s life and insights into his art. 

2. Prof. Manfred Junius of the Venice Institute of Comparative Music assures me that, in 
the opinion of the Ustad, tarana syllables have a mystical significance. 
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of the abounding appeal of classicality itself; and that he therefore never sang 
thumris at public concerts. 


4. The fabric of seriousness 

We all know the ragas the Ustad was fond of. The more important of these 
are : bhairava, poorbi, natgauri, abhogi, malkaus, lalit, darbari and marwa. 
Most of us remember his expositions of the last three. But I personally think 
Ameer Khan had the remarkable ability to invest whichever ‘raga’ he sang with 
a tissue of high seriousness. And I may here be allowed to repeat, with sub- 
stantial variations, what I wrote about his darbari on April 3, 1957, as a part 
of the Seminar recitals organized by Sangeet Natak Akademi; for, it seems to 
seize the very essence of his gayaki : 


The secret (of Ameer Khan’s singing) lies not in the slowness of the rhythm- 
cycle to which he sings — be it ‘jhoomra’ or ‘tilwara’ — but in the contrast 
which he freely accomplishes between a meteoric ‘taan’ and the responseful 
articulation of a vilambit sthayi. The flitting figures tend to deepen the ground, 
and hence a tissue of thought appears encompassing the song. Not any 
great ebullience of feeling — such as one associates with the music of 
Omkarnath or Kumar Gandharva — but a certain contemplativeness and 
serenity, — this is the charm which distinguishes Ameer Khan... 


An Ameer Khan svara is at once a tuning of the self, a calm that spreads; 
Gulam Ali’s, glows — with a pulpy luminosity; and that of Kumar is often a 
visible upsurge of feeling. 


Of the other excellences of Ameer Khan’s singing, the following seem 
noteworthy : 


Unhurried evocation of the form of sthayi; reverential access, as if with 
unshod feet, to the core of the raga’ being rendered — technically called 
barhat; due repetition of sthayi after every few taans, so as to make it seem the 
veritable ground, not merely the first line of singing; and due attention to 
the mandra where, as in other regions, a rich mellow voice, with its (cultivated?) 
husky umbra, directly makes for both depth and dignity. 


I do not wish to blink the little flaws that sometimes disfigured the singing 
of Ameer Khan: say, a little loss of colour in making the voice move un- 
brokenly to the tonic from ‘nishad’ (in the mandra); inability to touch the ‘sa’ 


1. Here, the gandhar of which I wrote : 
“| ..Ssome consummate renderings of the cardinal ‘gandhaar’ ... one of them being so 
fine, yet steady that though moveless in being, it suggested oscillation — bringing out 
the svara’s real charm which nestles in tentativeness, even like a fading tint’’. 
2. This partly explains why Ameer Khan’s drut taans emanting from the mandra would often 
seem to up-gather themselves like a cloud. I made a mention of this excellence in my 
remarks on his tarana on this occasion. 
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quite truly after an instant of silence; over-refinement of vilambit, producing 
insipidness; and some impairment of sweetness and roundness of akara 
in the quicker patterns. Nor can one say that his music never failed. It certain- 
ly did at times — mostly with audiences that sought titillation of easy appeal. 
But we should at once temper this notice with the thought that those who 
please consistently — and very widely — often try to do so, by employing 
devices which are not quite laudable; and that in the process they cannot but 
vulgarise the music that they offer. 


5, From form to unform’ 


And I here feel impelled to narrate how I was once captivated by the music 
of Amcer Khan. I recall a particular /alit rendering of his at the Constitution 
Club, New Delhi, more than fifteen years back, and well before sunrise. After 
the first few minutes of ‘vilambit’ treatment — heightened by a sprinkling of 
‘drut taans’ — the music seemed strangely disembodied from ‘raga-tala’ distinc- 
tions” into a kind of musical incense borne aloft on the very wings of devotion; 
and this without much help from the meaning of the words about which the 
Ustad was never very particular. His music, at its best, was rarely a dazzle. 
It would rather be an influence, an atmosphere which would just be with us till 
long after the recital. This something ethereal is not of course a part of what is 
purposely presented. It issues from the dynamics of aesthetic responses. 


Why Ameer Khan developed the style that he did should become clear 
as we turn to the next section of this essay. 


Il. THE MAN AND HIS VIEWS 


6. Early life and influences 


Born at Kalanaur in 1912, Ameer Khan spent his early childhood and the 
greater part of his adult life at Indore. Here, thanks to his father Shah Mir 
Khan, his impressionable years were spent under the influence of the music of 
two very great masters: Rajab Ali Khan, the vocalist; and Murad Khan, 
the Veena expert. Shah Mir Khan himself was a sarangi player,? and so 
quite conversant with the subtleties of vocal music. The two musicians from 
whom the growing boy himself tried to benefit, however, were: Abdul Wahid 
Khan, and Amanat, brother of the well-known Aman Ali Khan. 





1. : ear from Bosanquet, who uses it in hisremarks on Kant’streatment of the 
ublime 
Bernard Bosanquet, A History of Aesthetic, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 
1956 Reprint, p. 276. 
2. This happens when an ‘atmosphere’ has been worked up through ‘vilambit’ singing of 
the right kind. 


3. bere Ameer Khan’s younger brother, Bashir Khan, too is a Sarangi player at the Indore 
adio 
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A look at these early influences gives us a clue to understand some features 
of Ameer Khan’s own music. Rajab Ali Khan would revel in drut singing. 
Abdul Wahid Khan, on the other hand, was a master of vilambit. Ameer 
Khan synthesises the two rival emphases. His taans are subtly designed like 
Rajab Ali’s : and his slow singing has the staidness of Wahid Khan at his 
best. Aman Ali’s influence is also here manifest — mainly in the compositional 
excellence of Ameer Khan’s sthayis.1 Ever eager to learn from the knowledge- 
able, the Ustad even ‘took’ an Aman Ali Khan ‘bandish’ in shahana from 
Prof. Shiv Kumar Shukla? of Baroda University. 


7. Views on music 

The one thing that. Ameer Khan liked to emphasise about his early 
training was that for the first 25 years of his life he devoted considerable time 
to sargam (Solfa) singing. To the question why this aspect of singing should 
be deemed so important, Ameer Khan’s set answer would be that, besides 
helping identification of notes — and so improvisation too, without any risk 
of infringing the grammatical form of the ‘raga’ — sargams lend variety to 
singing by their own auaile diversity. Now, this is certainly interesting and 
true. Pa keeps the ‘akara’ open: ni shows the voice as subdued; and ma, if 
steadily sung, has about it a clear measure of nasal resonance — which the 
alapiyas call ‘anuranatmaka’ — though not as manifestly as it sometimes 
characterizes a tarrying at ni. Such variform effects do much to relieve the 
monotony of open akara singing. 


With regard to ‘taans,’ Ameer Khan’s considered opinion was that, what- 
ever be their design — which is obviously essential, and has to be internally 
consistent — the execution of taans should always involve a measure of 
gamak and lahak. The first of these elegances of manner gives to taans a 
measure of depth, which is so necessary for classical singing; the second — that 
is, lahak — tempers the gamak, preventing the ‘akara’ in ‘taans’ from appear- 
ing affectedly deep; and their dana — or discreteness of constituent notes — 
from seeming ‘arrested’, as they say. Such taans, the maestro would add, 
can certainly be tayaar — or fit for effective presentation® but not very 
~ fluent or tez. 


8. Two points to ponder 

Two more points may here be made; for, they seem clearly allied to what 
we have just said : 

First, the right kind of depth accrues to akara only when it has mellowed — 
through proper cultivation, specially in the mandra; and not from any wilful 
effort at the moment of singing. 


1. Ameer Khan, we may note, was a good composer too. 

2. Who is perhaps the best Anown pupil of Ustad Aman Ali Khan. 

3. This is not the way the word is commonly understood in our musical discourse today, but 
it is warranted by Hindustani parlance generally. 
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Secondly, subtleties of manner like meend, gamak and lahak have a major 
role to play in the proper management of ‘ragas’ which are narrow — that is, 
those which employ, say, four notes, and have built-in gaps between their 
constituent svaras. These ‘gaps’ cannot be bridged. with beauty by voices that 
are unable zo soar and sweep with perfect control, because of their inattention, 
during training, to the excellences in question. This is precisely why — 
Ameer Khan would say, with a twinkle in his eyes — ‘schools’ which specialize 
in quick coaching are forced to advise their pupils to follow the easier method 
of building the faans in ‘ragas’ like gunkali, hindol and meghranjani upon two 
successive articulations of the same individual note. 


Now, this artifice surcly makes for convenience; but does it not at once 
damage, I ask, the required inner spareness of such ragas? Conversely, 
whereas to the ill-trained they may seem only sankrha (or narrow) — or as 
having little room for embellishments — do not these melody-types appear 
spacious, and make for greatness in music, if the inter-svara gaps are taken 
in the manner referred to?* 


Moreover, it it hardly honest to modify, in taans, the original paltas 
or svara-samoohas of a raga merely for the sake of greater ease. Why should 
not one follow instead the desirable, though difficult, way of training the voice 
along right lines 7 


Ameer Khan’s own voice, I may add, could soar to, and sweep across far- 
off svaras with grace and felicity. This has in fact been a feature of his ‘drut 
faans.’ It varies their nimbleness by incorporating flightiness— as sweeping 
stretches that seem to make the music fly. 


All this, however, is the harvest of a lifetine. Ameer Khan, incidentally, 
was thoroughly opposed to theidea of short cuts to successin music; and if he 
could sing’ compositions in ragas like meghranjani, suchas the ‘tritala’ one 
beginning as follows ; 


Ek Omkar nirankar 


for hours together, and with unflagging effect, it was mainly because of his 
superbly trained voice and svara-sense born of mastery of solfa-singing. 


9. Rationale and opinions 
‘Yet, as an artist, the Ustad was by no means confined to practice. His 
rationale of good singing seemed eminently sensible. Why did he prefer such 


1. This is how I look at the matter. 

2. As, I am assured, he often did for his pupils, privately. I got this assurance from Pandit 
Amar Nath, in my interview with him on 12-3-74. Incidentally, Amar Nath himself sang 
the composition here referred to with remarkable ease and effect, on 26-2-74, at the 


Rabindra Bhavan, New Delhi, on the occasion of the memorial meeting organised by 
Sangeet Natak Akademi. 
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slowness in vilambit? His answer to this would be readily as follows : in a 
slowly moving theka the sama does not recur soon and the mind gets plenty 
of time to attune itsclf with the mood of the ‘raga’ before having to conform 
to the eventual constraint of rhythm.! 


Of his other views on music the following may be mentioned : 


So far as possible, the ‘sama’ should be touched with an akara-bol, so that 
the ‘sthayi’ may flower at the focus of rhythm. The antara would seem not 
merely to follow, but to belong to (its) ‘sthay7’ if the two have similar endings — 
similar in respect of flow. Lagao, or the manner of applying voice onto ‘svaras’, 
is at least as important as sheer physical sweetness. Singing is superior to 
instrumental music in two clear respects: expression is here more direct, and 
the voice is able to gather scattered svaras more gracefully than stringed 
instruments generally can. Proper treatment of faar notes is desirable,? but 
the mandra is more important for effects of seriousness. Mastery over 
merkhand is, of course, indispensable for every learner of classical music. 
But the teacher’s personal attention, and the example of his own music, are 
even more important. What helps most in the learning of music is, however, 
the pupil’s own intelligence and industry. Musicologists and the present day 
‘schools’ are not of much help, so far as good classical singing is concerned. 
Their only clear superiority over the Ustads lies in their knowledge of English. 


10. Ameer Khan’s influence 

Quite unlike other traditional teachers, Ameer Khan never sought to 
impose his own style on learners. This is why his pupils do not all seem to 
conform to his gayaki meticulously. The music of Amar Nath, though he is 
himself a composer of no mean merit, is of course a clear image of the master; 
at its best, it is really deep, spacious and moving. But the Singh Bandhu,? 
onthe other hand, havea style of their own, and are yet winning growing notice. 
All those, however, who have come under the spell of Ameer Khan are alive 
to the best in our classical music. This is as true of his other pupils — Munir 
Khan (sarangi), Mukund. Goswami (been), Poorabi Mukherji and Pradyunina 
Mukherji — as of the aforesaid ones. 


The Ustad, indeed, has been able to instil — by the very example of his 
art — a deep love of serious; contemplative music into the hearts of many 
young listeners all over the country. This itself, I believe, is ample warrant 


1. I find this unsatisfactory. In principle, rhythm should not merely contain or encompass, 
but permeate a good bandish. Qn the other hand, I cannot deny the remarkably reposeful 
effect of Ameer Khan’s singing. 

2, Ameer Khan would emphasise this competence while praising Ustad Bade Ghulam Ali. 

3. This is how we commonly designate the rising pair of our young vocalists, Tej Pal Singh 
and Surinder Singh. I may add that their third “*L.P.’ by Polydor, is going to be a homage 
to the Ustad. It presents some of his own compositions in : yaman, jansammohini, 
bhairava and bairagi. 
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for the honours he received: Fellowship of Sangeet Natak Akademi (Bihar); 
Central Akademi Award in (1967); and Padma Bhushan in 1971. 


Il. CONCLUSION 


Did he ever make any concession to popular taste? Only one, I may ans- 
wer, and that too inoften. He would sometimes curtail the extent of vilambit. 
and begin ‘drut’ sooner than he really wanted to. Otherwise, he was resolute 
— truthful throughout to his own artistic sense. 


I wonder if, in independent India, any other (performing) Hindustani 
classical musician has been more unbending, and more successful without 
organised support than this great ‘khyaliya’, Ustad Ameer Khan. His passing 
away heightens our duty to care for those who are wedded to his kind of music, 
so difficult and so open to greatness. 


It is not enough to remember him. We must cherish the values he did. 


PROF. S. K. SAXENA. teaches Philosophy at Delhi University. He is a well-known 
critic and scholar of Hindustani Music. See ‘‘Sangeet Natak’’ 17. 
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